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Education of Partially Seeing Children 


THE Committee on Education of Partially Seeing Children is one of 
the standing advisory committees of the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness. On October 5, 1951, the members of this 
committee met in New York City to review over-all policies and pro¬ 
grams in this field of special education and to make recommenda¬ 
tions to the National Society regarding future plans and action. 

This is the official report of the committee meeting. 


T HE first class for partially seeing 
children in America was estab¬ 
lished in Boston in the spring of 1913. 
At that time Dr. Edward E. Allen was 
Director of Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind 
and it was largely his efforts that con¬ 
vinced the educational authorities of 
the need for these special facilities. 

A number of organizations and in¬ 
terested individuals worked with Dr. 
Allen to bring about the establishment 
of this first class. Among the latter 
was Mr. Edward M. Van Cleve, then 
Superintendent of the Ohio School for 
the Blind and later Principal of the 
New York Institute for the Education 
of the Blind. In 1915 Mr. Van Cleve 
was appointed Managing Director of a 
newly established organization, The 
National Committee for the Preven¬ 
tion of Blindness, which was later to 
be named the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness. Naturally, 
his interest in the education of par¬ 
tially seeing led Mr. Van Cleve to 


include activities on their behalf in the 
program of the Society. On November 
26, 1918, he wrote: 

Classes for the conservation of 
vision in the public schools have 
been established in sufficient num¬ 
ber and have continued long enough 
to justify the conclusion that they 
fill a long felt want and that their 
successful operation should be ad¬ 
vertised and boards of education 
induced to establish such classes 
wherever needed. Massachusetts 
had the first organized class and in 
that state ten such classes are now 
being conducted by methods pecul¬ 
iarly adapted to children with de¬ 
fective vision who would otherwise 
be a neglected group in the school 
system. These children do not prop¬ 
erly look to a school for the blind for 
their training. Special methods and 
appliances are needed for them but 
not those adapted to the education 
of the blind. These classes are aptly 
called “sight-saving classes” or 
“classes for the semi-sighted,” never 
“classes for children of defective 
sight” or “classes for the semi¬ 
blind.” The distinction perhaps is 
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obvious, but it is proper here to 
point out that the popularity of the 
classes is enhanced and the willing¬ 
ness of parents to have their chil¬ 
dren attend them is secured by lay¬ 
ing emphasis upon the conservation 
element in their purpose. 

The Society’s philosophy and policy 
thus crystallized formed the basis of 
its active, early participation in this 
field, and through the years this phi¬ 
losophy has been the prevailing one in 
all parts of America. 

Patterns of Education 

There are in the United States at 
present four distinct patterns of edu¬ 
cating partially seeing children. Each 
one of these is herein evaluated in 
relation not only to present-day edu¬ 
cational philosophy, psychology, and 
method, but also to principles of child 
growth, development, and guidance. 

2. Placement in Schools for the Blind 

Until the establishment of special 
myope schools in England in 1908 
some partially seeing children in all 
countries, including the United States, 
were educated in schools for the blind. 
However, as early as 1802, it was 
recognized that partially seeing chil¬ 
dren should not be educated with blind 
children. Why not? 

First, because partially seeing chil¬ 
dren are sighted and therefore receive 
most of their environmental impres¬ 
sions through the sense of sight. Since 
this is so, most of the methods and 
materials used in educating them uti¬ 
lize visual stimuli. Blind children, on 
the other hand, use the sense of touch 
instead of vision and therefore require 
entirely different educational tools 
and techniques. 


Second, since all available statistics 
indicate that the majority of partially 
seeing children will never be totally 
blind, it is psychologically and peda- 
gogically unsound to expose them con¬ 
stantly to blindness and to methods 
and environments used in teaching the 
blind. Also, following their years of 
formal education, partially seeing in¬ 
dividuals are expected to live with 
their normally seeing companions, 
with whom they have to compete for a 
livelihood. 

Third, for the large majority of 
partially seeing children, enrollment 
in a school for the blind means institu¬ 
tionalization. Most authorities in the 
fields of social work, education, and 
child psychology feel that children de¬ 
velop to optimum advantage physi¬ 
cally, mentally, emotionally, and so¬ 
cially, only when they are reared in 
their own homes and communities. 

Fourth, those who advocate educa¬ 
tion of partially seeing children in 
schools for the blind ignore the fact 
that the original reason for the estab¬ 
lishment of residential schools was to 
educate the blind with their peers. 
When partially seeing children are 
brought into these schools, the blind 
take a position inferior to that of the 
partially seeing, so that the latter 
either are given a false feeling of supe¬ 
riority or are assigned such tasks as 
cleaning, bedmaking, or threading 
needles. 

Fifth, when partially seeing children 
are removed from their own communi¬ 
ties, local school boards and superin¬ 
tendents are relieved of the financial 
and educational responsibilities at¬ 
tendant upon establishing facilities for 
the handicapped. Although the imme¬ 
diate problem has apparently been 
met, the solution of the long-range 
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problem is postponed further; for 
there will be other partially seeing 
children from these localities demand¬ 
ing attention in the future. One of the 
recommendations of the recent Mid¬ 
century White House Conference on 
Children and Youth reads, “That 
local boards of education accept full 
responsibility for planning and provid¬ 
ing adequate educational programs 
and services, including special serv¬ 
ices, to meet the needs of children with 
physical and mental limitations and 
that state departments of education 
accept responsibility for leadership 
service in realizing this objective.” 

In view of the disadvantages out¬ 
lined above it is disturbing to note 
that the number of organized classes 
for partially seeing children in schools 
for the blind has increased sharply 
during the past few years. In 1936, 
only four state schools had such classes; 
in 1950, eighteen schools reported a 
total of more than thirty classes. Al¬ 
though the trend continues upward, 
all the evidence justifies considering 
this a retrogressive trend, one which 
must be reversed if the partially seeing 
children involved are to receive a total 
educational opportunity equivalent to 
that of their normally seeing compan¬ 
ions. 

2. Placement in Special Schools 

The plan of placing partially seeing 
children in special schools is somewhat 
better than that of placing them in 
schools for the blind in that the par¬ 
tially seeing are not constantly identi¬ 
fied with blindness and hence do not 
suffer from the adverse psychological 
and social effects resulting from this 
close association. Then, too, there is a 
much greater possibility that partially 
seeing children will be kept in their 


own communities or within easy com¬ 
muting distance. 

However, in special schools, par¬ 
tially seeing children are usually mem¬ 
bers of a segregated group, “the sight 
conservation class,” and they engage 
in cooperative activities only with 
children who are “abnormal” in some 
respect—the hard of hearing, deaf, 
epileptic, cardiac, or palsied. Besides, 
partially seeing children do not need 
the whirlpool baths, pools, occupa¬ 
tional therapy, physical therapy, and 
the other expensive equipment and 
facilities provided in these special 
buildings and really designed to bene¬ 
fit other groups of exceptional children. 

The widespread interest in all areas 
of special education throughout the 
country has caused an increase in con¬ 
struction of special schools and cen¬ 
ters. In so far as these centers include 
classes for partially seeing children, 
this trend, too, must be looked upon as 
undesirable. Since many of these spe¬ 
cial schools are located on college cam¬ 
puses and serve as major teacher 
training centers, prospective teachers 
are exposed constantly to less than the 
most desirable methods. This tends to 
perpetuate an educational pattern 
for the partially seeing which has 
never been accepted by authorities in 
America. 

3. Placement in Segregated Classes 
in the Public Schools 

The first class for partially seeing 
children in the United States was set 
up as a segregated class. Its chief ad¬ 
vantage over the plan of placing the 
child in a special school is that it al¬ 
lows the partially seeing child to have 
some, albeit casual, contacts with nor¬ 
mally seeing children who are housed 
in the same building. Also, with this 
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type of arrangement more partially 
seeing children can be served in their 
own communities. However, the ill 
effects of segregation and its conse¬ 
quent stigmatization are very real, not 
only to the children enrolled but also 
to their parents and to the professional 
personnel serving the children. Oph¬ 
thalmologists, psychologists, social 
workers, and orthoptists are increas¬ 
ingly vocal in expressing their dissatis¬ 
faction with all segregated educational 
programs. 

4. Cooperative Placement Plans 

In the fall of 1913, Dr. Robert B. 
Irwin, who was then in charge of the 
special classes for blind children in the 
city of Cleveland, Ohio, initiated the 
cooperative system for educating par¬ 
tially seeing children. There are two 
types of cooperative placement, de¬ 
pending upon the homeroom situation 
of the child. In one type, the most 
prevalent up to now, the child is 
enrolled in a special “sight-saving” 
class which serves as his base of opera¬ 
tions. He leaves this class several 
periods each day to join his normally 
seeing classmates in all activities not 
requiring continued use of the eyes. 
All close eye work is done in the spe¬ 
cial classroom under the direction of a 
specially prepared teacher. 

More recently, communities in sev¬ 
eral states have enrolled partially see¬ 
ing children with the normally seeing 
in regular classrooms. The partially 
seeing children remain in their home¬ 
room for all school activities, curric¬ 
ular and extracurricular, excepting 
those requiring concentrated eye work, 
for which they use the specially 
equipped classroom. This plan accen¬ 
tuates the positive attributes of the 
child and minimizes his handicap;and, 


in effect, the specially prepared teacher 
has the same responsibilities and pro¬ 
fessional duties as in the preceding 
plan. As a matter of fact since, in so 
many of the modern schools, all class¬ 
rooms actually embody sight-saving 
principles, the visually handicapped 
child has less need than formerly to 
resort to the special environment 
offered by the special classroom. 

Analysis of enrollment data from all 
parts of the country indicates that the 
total number of children in established 
classes is dwindling steadily. Opinion 
studies seem to show that this is due 
in no small measure to parental and 
professional resistance to the psycho¬ 
logical and social disadvantages re¬ 
sulting from even limited segregation 
and stigmatization. 

Therefore we urge the Society to 
continue to advocate the establish¬ 
ment of cooperative facilities in prefer¬ 
ence to any of the other three patterns 
of educating partially seeing children. 

If adverse trends are to be reversed 
and desirable ones augmented, there 
must be some national voluntary 
agency to spearhead the necessary 
research and education. Throughout 
its more than forty years of existence, 
the National Society for the Preven¬ 
tion of Blindness has provided out¬ 
standing professional leadership in all 
problems relating to the health, wel¬ 
fare, and education of partially seeing 
children at both the national and in¬ 
ternational levels. It is the only volun¬ 
tary agency equipped to carry on this 
program, and to which, admittedly, 
educators and others concerned with 
the total welfare of the partially seeing 
child the world over, have looked for 
authentic information and advice. 

Therefore, it is unanimously recom¬ 
mended that the National Society for 
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the Prevention of Blindness continue 
all its professional activities in this 
important field of special education 
and that this phase of the Society’s 
program be strengthened and expanded 
in every possible way. An even more 
aggressive future policy and program 
are needed if all partially seeing chil¬ 
dren are to receive the care and educa¬ 
tion essential to realize their rightful 
place in a democratic society. 

Respectfully submitted: 

Mrs. Hazel C. McIntire, Chairman , 
Director, Div. of Special Education, 
Ohio State Dept, of Education, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mrs. Dorothea DiPretoro, Acting 
Director, Braille & Sight Conservation 
Classes, New York Board of Educa¬ 
tion, New York, N. Y. 


Florence V. Essery, Ph.D., Associate 
Professor of Education, University of 
Tennessee College of Education, Knox¬ 
ville, Tenn. 

Gabriel Farrell, D.D., Director Emeri¬ 
tus, Perkins Institution and Massa¬ 
chusetts School for the Blind, Water- 
town, Mass. 

Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, formerly 
Associate Director, National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness, New 
York, N. Y. 

Miss Marjorie Toland, Medical Social 
Work Supervisor, Connecticut De¬ 
partment of Health, Hartford, Conn. 

Charles C. Wilson, M.D., Professor of 
Education and Public Health, Yale 
University School of Medicine, New 
Haven, Conn. 
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THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS 
is an incorporated voluntary organization en¬ 
gaged in a program of eliminating unnecessary 
loss of sight through education, preventive service 
and eye research. 

Publications, posters, films, lectures, charts and 
advisory service are available on request. 

The Society is supported entirely by membership 
dues and contributions, which are deductible for 
purposes of income taxes. 





